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Not one ship can sail a safe sea — 

Until we end this war. 

No one can know what his money will buy — 

Until we end this war. 

No man's son may live the life that has been lovingly planned for him — 

Until we end this war. 

The ill effects of war touch each home in our country; they affect every man 
and woman and child within the boundaries of the United States. The con- 
ditions under which our lives, and our children's lives are lived, will not 
again be sweet and clean, constructive and helpful — 
Until we end this war. 

The awful need for our aid will increase — 

Until we end this war. 

The publication of this litany was paid for by the Cotton Goods 
Trade for a Liberty Loan Committee in behalf of the Second Liberty 
Loan. Already the technique of these war bond issues is elaborate; 
as it develops it may present a veritable ritual of impatience. Ex- 
pressive paraphernalia is the giant thermometer on the village 
green, of the town clock with hands indicating the local and national 
bond sales. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Lecciones de Antropologia. Julian Restrepo Hernandez. Bogota : 

Arboleda y Valencia. 1917. Pp. xxii + 227. 

This is the third volume of a series of text-books on scholastic 
philosophy, published by the University of El Rosario, in Bogota. 
The first volume of the series, entitled Lecciones de Logica, was 
published by Dr. Restrepo Hernandez in 1907. The second volume, 
entitled Lecciones de Metafisica, was written by the president of the 
university, Dr. Rafael Maria Carrasquilla, and appeared in 1914. 

The neo-scholastic literature of the nineteenth century has been 
roughly divided into two schools. The older school, also called 
Roman, sticks to St. Thomas's method of argumentation and ignores 
or condemns modern thought. The most genuine representative of 
this school is the Jesuit, Cornoldi, who describes modern philosophy 
as "the pathology of human reason." 

The other school is more modern in its thought and its method. 
Following the spirit rather than the letter of St. Thomas, it studies 
modern writers and follows modern methods of reasoning. This 
school is known as the Louvain school, because its best-known repre- 
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sentatives are Mereier, De Wulf, and the other professors of the 
Louvain University. 

The Colombian university of El Rosario belongs to this latter 
school. It has not been, however, directly inspired by the teaching 
at Louvain. The text-books published by Mereier and his colleagues 
have not, to my knowledge, been used in Colombia, and the pro- 
fessors of El Rosario have taken their stand on philosophical prob- 
lems independently of external influences. Dr. Restrepo was the first 
neo-scholastic on the American continent who, discarding obsolete 
methods, studied the medieval problems with a modern mind. 

This philosophical spirit, already present in the Logica, inspires 
every page of the Antropologia. The scholastics of the old school 
never spoke of anthropology. They described their science as psy- 
chology; and, while they dwelt on the proofs of the immortality of 
the human soul, they left the human body altogether in the back- 
ground. Dr. Restrepo, on the other hand, does not only study the 
i/'vxv, he studies the avOpanros as a whole ; and the pages which he de- 
votes to the nature and function of the brain, and to the origin of 
sensation are the most interesting part of his work. 

Dr. Restrepo 's theory of sensation is especially interesting. Mod- 
ern physiologists, at least in this country, consider the brain as the 
sole organ where sensation is verified. The function of the end- 
organ is, according to them, to receive the impulses, and the function 
of the nervous fibers to transmit these impulses to the cerebral cor- 
tex. Dr. Restrepo repeatedly opposes this view, and maintains that 
sensation takes place in the end-organ. In so doing, he believes 
not only that he agrees with that common sense which teaches us 
that we see with our eyes; he also believes that his theory alone ex- 
plains our organic unity. 

I here declare myself incompetent to decide between the two 
theories. Dr. Restrepo adduces fairly cogent arguments in favor 
of his view, which he corroborates with the authority of the famous 
Spanish physiologist, Ramon y Cajal. 

In so far as the origin of man is concerned, Dr. Restrepo reso- 
lutely opposes the Darwinian theory and the descent of man from 
the lower animals. It is well known that, all over the world, Cath- 
olics have been inclined to oppose the theory of evolution as con- 
trary to the Holy Writ and to the Catholic faith. There are, how- 
ever, a few notable exceptions. Among English-speaking thinkers, 
St. George, Mivart, for instance, maintains that God may have 
formed the body of Adam out of the organism of some highly de- 
veloped animal. The question is simply whether the text: "Forma- 
vit Dominus Deus hominem de limo terrce" must necessarily be in- 
trepreted in a literal sense, or whether it can be explained as "de 
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limo jam viventi, jam animato." Among the French, the Do min ican 
Father Leroy advocated the same view in his book L' evolution des 
especes organiques" and secured the approbation of the work by 
Pere Monsabre as not being in conflict with faith. The question of 
the agreement of the theory of evolution with the Biblical teaching 
is, of course, a question for the theologian, not for the philosopher. 
It is as a philosopher and as a scientist, not as a theologian, that Dr. 
Restrepo rejects the Darwinian theory, and the arguments he ad- 
duces are derived from the natural sciences, and especially from 
paleontology. 

The Darwinian theory has been greatly modified since Darwin; 
and nobody, I believe, would defend it nowadays in its original 
form. The pragmatic school in philosophy has led us to regard 
hypotheses as temporary formulas whose function is to group facts 
together and to explain them by their mutual relations. And many 
are now inclined to regard the parentage between the species as an 
ideal — not a material — parentage. Still, as pointed out by Bergson, 
the actual data of embryology subsist. The correspondence between 
compared embryology and compared anatomy also subsists. And, 
as the actual data of paleontology can not be denied, we must admit 
that the different forms between which an ideal parentage seems to 
exist have appeared successively on our globe. According to Berg- 
son, the partisans of the theory of evolution do not demand any- 
thing else. "We dare suggest that Dr. Restrepo would have no ob- 
jection to an evolution thus understood. 

The book is worthy of the study of all who are interested in mod- 
ern thought. The neo-scholastic will find in it the most lucid expo- 
sition of the principles of St. Thomas's philosophy. The physiolo- 
gist will see the fundamental principles and the actual facts of his 
science discussed by a true philosopher who believes that every scien- 
tific fact has its significance in the logical explanation of the uni- 
verse. 

Joseph Louis Perrier. 

Columbia University. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1917. devolution 
dans ses rapports avec I'ethique (pp. 201-227): A. Lynch. -The 
biologist who refuses to study the special conditions in which ethics 
evolves can not claim the right to speak thereof with authority. No 
biologist has so far indicated with the necessary precision the con- 
nections of his science with the problems of ethics. No serious biol- 



